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ABSTRACT 

This document, written primzirily for teachers of 
young school- age children, suggests soxind, corrective approaches 
based on the type of observations and knowledge of the student's 
behavior available to every teacher. Ipiplicit in the publication is 
the recognition that in the vast majority of children with delays or 
distortions in personality development, the manifestations are 
evident but not yet deepJ.y embedded by the time they get to school. 
The author provides the reader with a picture of what the educator 
can contribute to the mental health of a child, concurring with the 
concept of the inseparability of all forces influencing the 
development of the child. This volume outlines, for the teachers, 
areas of involvement where they can be participants in providing a 
corrective emotional experience for children with mental health 
problems. Teachers can also enhance their teaching effectiveness by 
giving attention to t^e weaknesses in ego development which are 
apparent. Such help en then lead to improvement in learning as weH 
as personality functioning. (Author/SES) 
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Introduction 



In this most pertinent and timely message to the teachers of young school- 
age children. Dr. D'Evelyn is pointing in the opposite direction from those 
educators who say that the schools are not concerned with the mental 
health of children. She is not speaking about the classroom teacher as a 
therapist for the mentally ill child. Implicit in this publication is the recog- 
nition that in the vast majority of children with delays or distortions in 
personality development, the manifestations are evident and are not 
deeply imbedded by the time they get to school. The sound, sensible, and 
corrective approaches she suggests are based on the type of observations 
and knowledge of the student's behavior that are available to every 
teacher. 

The teacher need not feel helpless even if the people responsible for 
the child's earlier years have not done their job well. Unconcern often 
grows out of not knowing what to do, followed by unawareness. 

The report of the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of Children, 
Crisis in Child Menial Heallh: Challenge (or the 1970's, points out that 
it is impossible to separate the health problems of children from the 
mental health problems and both of these from their educational and 
environmental problems. This Congressionally authorized study, which 
involved over 500 of the country's authorities in all areas of childhood, 
further indicates that if we are ever to meet the problem posed by the 
more than 10,000,000 children and youth in the United States who have 
mental health difficulties, all of us who work with children must partici- 
pate. Dr. D'Evelyn provides us with a picture of what the educator can 
contribute,, implying her concurrence with the concept of the inseparabil- 
ity of all the forces influencing the development of the child. 

The Joint Commission reports that 80 percent of the mental health 
problems of children are due to faulty training or experience and difficul- 
ties in adjustment that are close to the surface. In other words, for the vast 



majority of the difficulties vvc sec, one does not need highly trained 
mental health professionals to "treat" them. This volume outlines for the 
teachers of the young areas of involvement where they can he partici- 
pants in providing a corrective emotional experience for at least a seg- 
ment of this 80 percent of children in need. Teachers can also ^.nhance 
their teaching effectiveness if attention is given to the weaknesses in ego 
development which are accessible. Such help can lead to improvement 
in learning as well as personality functioning. 

Dr. D'Evelyn's "Musts for Mental He.ilth and Ego Development" 
should he in the forefront of every teacher's awareness. Since they are 
inevitably intertwined with the learning process they hopefully will 
some day be part of a curriculum in personality development which will 
be required for all teachers. 

The Joint Commission report states: "For the school to be a mentally 
healthy environment for growing children there must be a change in the 
concept of how this institution shall serve society through the children 
it educates. Its goals must be not only achievement but personality 
development, not only competence but ego strength, i.ot only intellectual 
power but self-understanding and feelings of se!f-wort'i,, not only 
adaptability but individuality,, not only accommodation but initiative. 
The changes to be enacted involve all aspects of the school milieu - 
curriculum,, teaching methods, teacher-child relation^, administrative 
practices, and architectural design." 

The human organism wants to be as normal as possible. If there 
have been poor answers in earlier phases of a child's life experience, 
there are later stages in which there can be reworking of these poor 
answers. The school age or "middle age child" offers a prime opportunity 
for remedial learning in his ego development as an important part of his 
curriculum. 

Reginald S. Lourie,, M.D. 

Director, Department of Psychiatry,, 

Children's Hospital of the District of Columbia 

President and Chairman 

Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children 
June 1970 



joinl Commission on McnUil H(\illli of Children. Cnws in Child Monuyl fkwith Ch.^Ucn^o 
tor thv /970\ New York: Hdrpcr & Row, Pul)lishcrs, 1970. p 77 



The Elementary 
School and 
Mental Health 



''lobnny is such a sou/ce of conkhion in the :lassroom. He is always 
interrupting. Some days I wish he weren't in my class." 

"Sarah never gets her work done. I've just given up expecting any- 
thing of her." 

''Bill can't work with others. He can't go along with another child's 
suggestion." 

''Mary isn't learning to read. What can I do?" 

In my years as a school psychologist, I have heard statements such as 
these quite often. Experienced as well as beginning teachers are puzzled 
many times by the behavior of the children with whom they work and 
need help in determining how to handle children who do not adjust well 
to their classrooms. 

Too often the problem faced by the teacher is related to the way 
the child feels about himself as a person rather than his lack of ability to 
succeed or work with others. That's why it is essential that those of us who 
work with children understand the important role we must play in creat- 
ing an atmosphere which promotes a positive self-image and good 
mental health. 

This positive feeling about one's self which we refer to as "self- 
concept. self-image/' "self-regard/' or "ego" is an important part 
of the child's development with which elementary schools must be 
concerned. 

1 believe that the school has a major responsibility for aiding ego 
development in the young child and that ego development and learning 
are closely related. Unless the child has a high self-regard, he is not 
motivated to learn. Unless he is successful in his school tasks, his ego or 
self-regard will suffer. 

Recent studies of nursery school children, regardless of socio- 
economic or racial background, seem to indicate that the earlier a child 
has good experiences that lead to strong ego development the better it 
is for the child. Some of these studies give the pessimistic point of view, 
however, that kindergarten or elementary school is too late to try to help 
the child build a strong ego. 
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My point of view as an educator and psychologist is that we cannot, 
nor do we need to, take such a negative attitude toward helping children 
develop a positive self-image. While it is true that some children will 
inevitably fall by the wayside for a number of reasons, there are also 
many who will lead a happier, more successful life because of the experi- 
ences they have in an elementary school. Experiences with teachers and 
children outside of (he family do have an impact on elementary children 
and may be the deciding factor in determining a child's future. 

It is only as the young child gains the approval of his peers and the 
important adults in his life that his self-regard or ego grows and becomes 
strengthened. A child must win the approval of the adults and children 
with whom he lives, works, and plays. As the young child gains this 
approval, he begins to see himself as a capable person who can master 
his environment. Since he is successful, he can dream of success in the 
future and project or imagine what he would like to be when he grows up. 

There are certain "musts" ' ^ a child's life if he is to have the strong 
ego that leads to sound mental health. These "musts" are true whether 
the child com 2S from an affluent suburb or an impoverished ghetto. These 
essential ingredients are: 

1 . Every child must know and feel he is an integral 
member of his class. 

2. Every child must know what is expected of him 
as a class member. 

3. Every child must become involved with his 
classmates. 

4. Every child must begin to develop self-discipline. 

5. Every child must achieve according to his ability. 

The next five sections of this bulletin will discuss these essential 
ingredients of a good mental health program presenting specific case 
studies to illustrate ways in which teachers I have known have met the 
mental health needc of elementary school children. I have deliberately 
tried to give case studies o\ children where the outcomes have been 
successful. We know there aro bound to be failures with children, but 
when this happens, the school specialists should be called upon for 
assistance. 
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This bulletin is not directed toward the seriously disturbed child 
needing very special help but toward the children, with mental health 
needs to which we must be more sensitive, found in most classrooms, 
nursery through elementary school. Thus, I hope that each reader will be 
able to apply to his own classroom the five "musts" of children's mental 
health discussed in this publication. The teacher may adapt his manner 
of working with his class so that what he does will be meaningful to his 
particular pupils, but the concepts remain the same. 
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The Child 
as an Integral 
Part of 
His Class 



When speaking of the young child we often say, "He feek <it home in 
his c/a55." For the older elementary child we say, "He (qqIs Iw is an im- 
portant member of his class/' These feelings are essential to learning and 
the development of a healthy self-concept. A class^iocm needs to he a 
closely knit unit with each pupil knowing he is seen as a "family mem- 
ber/' with rights and responsibilities like all others in the class. 

The teacher is the one who must take the lead in making known to 
a!l that each child has his place in the class. ''This is our class, yours and 
mine. Al! of us, with no exceptions. We work, learn, play, and live to- 
gether/' Of course the teacher will say this only if he believes it, because 
the children will know if it is net true. They will know if the teacher 
wishes Bill or Susie were somewhere else. 

It comforts and strengthens a child to know he is a fully accepted 
class member. It helps him feel free to learn because he does not need to 
be pondering the question, "Do they really want me^" One must be free 
to learn if a healthy self-concept is to develop. 

A skillful teacher has little difficulty in making most children feel 
themselves an integral part of the class. But there may be a few children 
who find it difficult. These may be the sensitive child who has adopted an 
air of detachment from others as a defense against the hurts or demands 
of life at home or at school: the noisy bully who has adopted his bluster- 
ing air as a defense against unrealistic demands, or against real or fancied 
rejections by adults and peers; and the occasional psychotic child who 
cannot control his feelings or behavior and thereby alienates himself 
from peers. These three kinds of children can be difficult to reach and to 
integrate into the class. But of course the teacher must try although he 
cannot always be successful. 

Private, reassuring talks with the shy, detached child ana the noisy, 
aggressive bully will be necessary. The goal of these conversations will 
be to attempt to establish a relationship that will make it seem safe and 
rewarding to be a fully participating class member and that will reveal 
the teacher to be an understanding and supportive adult. 
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The detached child will need much support from the teoc her the 
class. The aggressive bully will need both strong sup[)or( and strong 
limits to work within, coupled with well-earned praise when he is suc- 
cessful in modifying his behavior. 

The uncontrolled psychotic child will need specialized help from 
school and/or private therapists. He may need removal from the class 
until such time as he responds to treatment and can live in a normal 
group with benefit to himself, no longer a disturbing element. 

For good classroom mental hygiene, we must acce[:. the fact that 
there are some children who, at least for a time, cannot live in a regular 
classroom. Their behavior is too disturbing to permit the other pupils to 
live normally and they are not gaining anything from being in the class. 

We teachers do not need to be concerned with diagnoses or labels. 
We must look at the behavior of a given pupil and his classroom function- 
ing. When the teacher has made every effort to integrate the child, and 
the school specialists, the psychologist and the psychiatrist, find no way 
to help him modify his behavior, other plans need to be made for him. He 
may need to be in a special class for emotionally disturbed children, or 
he may need to be under home instruction until he has made enougli 
response to therapy to return to school. 

Case Study 

Ellen, a second child with one older sister, was difficult to 
integrate into the third grade class. She demanded an excessive 
amount of the teacher's attention. Whenever the teacher gave a 
lesson assignment and then turned attention to a reading group, 
Ellen was never able to settle down and work like the others. She 
constantly came to the teacher to ask for further explanation of the 
lesson assignment or to ask If what she had done was right. This 
behavior caused considerable confusion, making it difficult for the 
teacher to work with a small group while the others worked on 
their assignment. The class became irritated at Ellen's unending 
interruptions and her place in the group was jeopardized. 

The teacher set up an early conference with the mother to see 
if she could discover why Ellen seemed to require so much individ- 
ual attention. The mother responded to the teacher's interest in 
Ellen and was led into a description of the child as she saw her in 
the home. She told the teacher that she was usually very irritated 
with Ellen,, that Ellen seldom did things the way she wanted her to 
do them. She said she really couldn't like Ellen because she re- 
minded her of her own older sister, of whom she had always been 
"jealous." Ellen was "just like this sister/' while the older daughter 
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was very lovable and was her favorite. 

The teacher, realizing she could not change the mother's 
feelings toward Ellen, was careful not to say anything that would 
give the mother an additional reason for being dissatisfied with the 
child. She said Ellen was an Intelligent, very attractive little girl, and 
she was happy to have her in the class. These comments appeared 
to please the mother and may have given her a slightly different 
attitude toward Ellen. 

What should the teacher do? Ho\ ,:ould she help Ellen feel 
more secure in class? Even though the root of Ellen's insecurity lay 
in the relationship with the parent, the teacher had to live with 
Ellen, and Ellen had a long school life ahead of her. What could be 
done to help her lead a happier school life and to promote ego growth? 

The teacher decided to have a confidential talk with Ellen. She 
told her how much she liked having her in class and how well she 
did her work. She openly discussed the incessant interruptions and 
told Ellen she didn't need to v/orry that she would be forgotten. "! 
always know you are here," she told Ellen. "I don't forget you even 
when I am working with a group of other children. Let's make a plan 
that will be our secret. After I give the class an assignment, I will let 
you tell me just what it is so you will be sure. Then, when I get busy 
with a group and you may be afraid I have forgotten about you, hold 
up your hand. I will see you and will nod my head. You will know, 
then, that I have not forgotten you and you can finish your work." 

Ellen was willing to try this plan and, because of her acceptance 
and her constant reassurance that the teacher had not forgotten her, 
it worked. Ellen became able to work longer and longer periods of 
time without needing the teacher's reassurance. She won the class 
approval for her independent action and grew in ego strength. The 
teacher did not learn what happened at home, but she had been 
successful in helping Ellen become a capable and accepted member 
of the class. Success and acceptance in one area saved her from 
complete ego destruction. School, which was a large part of Ellen's 
life, became more enjoyable for her and gave her much satisfaction. 
With growing self-confidence it is also possible that she was better 
able to cope with her family and to win her mother's approval for 
good school work. 
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The 

Expectations 
of Teachers 



The teacher's expectations for each pupil and for the class as a whole are 
very important factors in the mental hygiene atmosphere and the conse- 
quent development of ego strength. One of the possibly valid criticisms 
of progressive or permissive education was that the classroom sometimes 
lacked constructive adult guidance or control. Children need this so long 
as it is not repressive or restrictive. 

Children are more comfortable in a classroom where there are 
expectations for orderly group and individual behavior. Some of the 
unacceptable behavior seen by teachers is the result of the pupil's un- 
certainly about the teacher's expectations. Since the child is unsure, he 
pushes and tests to find the limits of acceptable behavior. This results in 
unconstructive or poor use of energy that could be directed toward 
wholesome activity and learning. It may result also in the child's inter- 
ference with other pupils' learning and creative activity. Children do not 
learn in a chaotic setting and neither does such a situation provide a 
healthy mental hygiene atmosphere 

A child's ego grows as he finds himself able lo cope with problems 
and situations as he meets them. If he is overwhelmed because he lacks 
understanding of teacher and classroom expectations he becomes con- 
fused, or he may become indifferent as a defense, and ego strength re- 
mains stagnant or regresses. 

One older elementary pupil with whom I once worked was in con- 
stant trouble in his classroom with his peers and his teacher. He caused 
them unhappiness and "was miserable himself. He was not learning and 
felt he was unable to manage the whole situation. His teacher was kind 
but too permissive and indefinite in his expectations. The boy was finally 
moved to another class and his difficulties ceased. He enjoyed coming to 
school and completed lesson assignments on time. 

After he had been in the new class for a month, I asked him how he 
explained his freedom from trouble and his satisfaction with school. He 
replied, "She helps me be good." This teacher's expectations were 
explicit; the pupi! knew what to do, and as a member of a well-integrated 
class he began to be successful. The classroom atmosphere was not 
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restrictive, and d stimulating environment which helped the pupils to 
achieve success and to be creative in their individual projects was 
maintained. The teacher had respect for the pupils as individuals and for 
their individual capacities and interests. They, in turn, grew in self 
respect. 

Group morale and good mental hygiene are present when clear, 
orderly, and reasonable exj^ectations are understood. These expectations 
should grow out of respect for individual differences and should incorpo- 
rate respect for pupils by the teacher and respect by pupils for the teacher 
and other class members. 

While the elementary pupil can, and should, take part in discussions 
concerning expected classroom behavior, it is the teacher who retains 
the responsibility for structuring the classroom setting so the pupils will 
be helped to adhere to desirable patterns of behavior. This assumes that 
the teacher is a firm but kindly adult lending his ego strength to the pupils 
who are developing theirs. The teacher's expectations for behavior and 
learning will have a tremendous bearing on the classroom atmosphere 
and the success of the pupils. 

Case Study 

Tom was a fourth grade boy whose school work was poorly 
done. He had a health history of asthma attacks which probably 
contributed to the poor work. The parents babied him, excused him, 
and did not expect him to do any better. Tom, therefore, felt he could 
always be excused because of his health. By fourth grade, there were 
long periods of time between the asthma attacks, but Tom and his 
parents still attributed his poor school work to poor health. 

The fourth grade teacher felt it was time for Tom to apply his 
intellectual ability and to stop using health as an excuse for poor 
work. She conferred with both parents and told them she thought it 
was wrong to go on making allowances for Tom's bad school work. 
Although he seemed to be satisfied with his lack of achievement, the 
teacher felt certain his self-regard was low. His passive manner and 
lack of involvement in class kept him from becoming an accepted 
class member. To be sure, there were secondary gains from the 
pampering by his parents, but Tom was now at the age where he 
should be gaining peer approval and acceptance. 

The teacher and the principal had decided that Tom would be 
expected to turn in work just as the others did and that he would not 
pass unless he did. She would tell Tom of this decision and hold him 
to this expectation. The teacher further said that of course if Tom's 
physician felt Tom's health did not permit him to do his work, she 
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would luivc to dltcr her pkiii. Otherwise he would he treated as the 
other pupils were. The parents could accept the teacher's statement> 
as to Toni's need to do better work but were not sure they could 
ex[x?ct from Tom what was expected of the other pupils. 

The physician saw no reason why Tom should not be expected 
to do his work and, although it was hard for the parents to alter 
their attitude toward Tom, they made efforts in this direction. The 
teacher made sura that Tom was rewarded with a "well-done" when 
he turned in neatly and accurately executed assignments on time. He 
began to have real satisfaction in his achievements, especially when 
he won the prai>e ol the teacher, his classmates, and his parents. 

Since the teacher was lirm in her ex[x?ctation>, the parents and 
Tom had to face up to his working or not passing. This was not easy 
for either Tom or his parents, but his health did not suffer and he 
began to feel he, too, was a capable person. He derived more satis- 
faction from this than from the previous pampering. 
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Interaction 
and 

Involvement 
with Others 



A child who is learning and building feelings of self-worth is one who is 
able to become involved with the on-going life of the classroom. To do 
this he must interact with the teacher and other pupils on a level where he 
tastes success and knows his contributions are valued and respected. 

Pupils bring a wide range of skills and abilities to the class. Teachers 
must be aware of these individual differences, must respect them, and 
must lead each child along the path of greater learning and achievement. 

This is not an easy thing to do, but it can be done and is being done 
by many sensitive teachers. It can be done by teachers who do not expect 
standardized results from the class as a whole and are receptive to each 
child's contribution or achievement when he has tried seriously to do a 
good job. 

In any class will be found some children who interact with all class- 
room situations. A few of them may be so attuned to everything said or 
done in the classroom that they are constantly making themselves heard 
and receive a disproportionate amount of attention. With these children, 
the question is how they can be guided toward quieter participation and 
more independent work. The guidance of such a child requires a tactful 
approach by a teacher who is aware of his need for response from others. 
The teacher can see that he gets the needed response without monopoliz- 
ing too much of the classroom time. 

The quieter child may be involved in what is going on but may 
accomplish tasks with little outward noise or vocalization. A child who 
seems too quiet or shy, even though he is learning and taking part in 
on-going projects, undoubtedly would like to feel freer to express his 
thoughts. If he does not feel free to do so, he probably does not think what 
he has to say is worthy or will be well received by others. This indicates 
the possibility of poor ego development. Teachers would do well to try to 
draw out such a child without making him feel too conspicuous. 
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Some children will not become as involved as others which may be 
due to a difference in interests. Unless a child becomes involved with 
most, if not all, classroom tasks he will not learn and for him this is a 
mental health hazard. It is the rare child who does not feel satisfaction 
from acquiring academic skills and gaining in ability and competence to 
master many life situations. Part of good mental health is success in 
managing life's tasks at different stages of development. It can be devas- 
tating and ego deflating to a child to see his peers achieving mastery and 
not be able to do so himself. 

Schools should be very careful to see that the young child gains a 
sense of mastery and not failure. The young child who is having trouble 
with learning to read should receive careful observation to determine 
what individual attention he needs in order to learn. He should not be 
set apart as "not ready/' or be made to repeat the grade and his failure 
(usually) while his peers advance to the next grade. 

The child who does not taste success does not become involved in 
the classroom and the best way to help him to begin to interact with 
others is to help him become successful. To be completely realistic, this 
goal is not always possible. But the school should have the necessary 
psychological staff to do an individual study to determine how to help 
a specific child. This help may be all the way from a different approach to 
teaching him reading, to psychological the^.ipy. The psychologist can 
discuss this need for therapy with the parent 

Reading is used here as an example because it is so important to a 
child. Success in school depends on the ability to read and it is usually the 
first skill stressed in grade one. It is the first bit of formal learning that leads 
to a feeling of success or failure. 

Interaction in the classroom is not solely on a formal academic level. 
The pupil interacts with other school personnel than his teacher, in- 
cluding the school nurse, the principal, special teachers, custodians, and 
cafeteria workers. How he will interact or relate to them depends some- 
what on his former experiences with adults, and a great deal on how they 
relate to him. All staff personnel in the elementary school should be 
employed partly on the basis of their ability to relate to young children in 
a helpful way. 

The total school atmosphere affects the young child and he still 
needs the adult's support and acceptance in a way the older child does 
not. The young child is still quite vulnerable to the reactions of the adults 
in his school world. The adults make the atmosphere either conducive or 
unconducive to ego growth. 
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Case Stu-iy 

Mary came to third grade a shy child who sat passively in class, 
turned in her work, and remained quiet. She seldom talked, and 
when she did it was in such a low, hesitant voice it was difficult to 
hear her. The teacher realized Mary must have been ridiculed by 
others, perhaps at home and at school. She guessed Mary felt she 
could contribute nothing of value and, rather than being laughed at, 
she preferred to remain silent. 

In a conference the teacher told the mother she was concerned 
over Mary's lack of class involvement and of communication. The 
mother said, "Yes, Mary is shy. If there is anything you can do to help 
her overcome this trait, I shall be most grateful." The teacher said 
she planned to try and felt she needed to make Mary know she was a 
welcome member of the class with ideas that were valued. The 
mother thought this was a good idea and said she would see what 
she could do at home such as stopping the older sister from teasing 
and laughing at Mary. 

Because the teacher was adept at making every pupil feel he 
was a wanted member she was able to make Mary feel wanted, also. 
She unobstrusively gave Mary extra attention in the beginning and 
began asking her for ideas on special class projects when she was 
sure Mary could give some good ones. After Mary got over her sur- 
prise at this attention, she began to open up and talk to the teacher 
and the children. She volunteered to work on certain projects with 
non-aggressive children. As the year went on bhe became really 
involved in her classroom and was a communicating, contributing 
member. Her self-concept grew more positive as she gained the 
respect of her classmates. 
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Developing 
Self-Discipiine 



No one can have sound mental health who does not have self-discipline. 
Self-discipline and self-conirol, which go hand in hand, include such 
ingredients as tolerance of frustration, patience, and persistence at a 
required task. They mean the ability to forego immediate reward for a 
longer term goal and the ability to control impulsive behavior that is 
upsetting to others and to one's self. A six-year-old will show some self- 
discipline but a sixth grade child will, or should, show much more. The 
six-year-old may show the beginnings of many of the qualities mentioned 
above, and the sixth grade pupil should exhibit a considerable degree of 
these qualities. 

If we can agree that such qualities are important to a pupil's mental 
health, the question arises as to what teachers can do to develop or foster 
them. Since the child learns from all adults, those at home as well as 
those at school, the school may have a difficult time doing its part if the 
home fails to do its share. Children copy behavioral patterns and emulate 
the loved and respected adults in their total environment. Children vary 
in temperament and sensitivity and we know that innate characteristics 
have great influence in determining their reactions and responses. We 
also know that environmental factors are important. Usually, if a child 
sees lack of self-discipline and self-control at home, the patterns intro- 
duced at school are less effective than when the home and the school 
reinforce each other. 

How then does a teacher go about developing a child's self-disci- 
pline? Certainly not by punishment and harsh restrictions. Punishment 
is often linked with discipline, and at times punishment may be essential 
in maintaining group control, but punishment and self-discipline must 
not be considered correlates. 

Many of the things we have talked about in preceding chapters go 
into building self-control,, and I think we will see that self-discipline does 
not mean harmful repression of legitimate feelings of anger and rejection. 
The elementary school child can often be led into self-control by the 
teacher's setting of definite limits of behavior and action, by encourage- 
ment and expressions of understanding, by praise of recognizable im- 
provement as he works toward achievable goals. Additional factors are 
teacher expectations and examples. In other words, the child who i.ves 
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in a school environment where the adults expect self<ontrol and set 
examples by their behavior, will have a greater chance of building self- 
discipline than he otherwise might have. 

If we stop here, however, we leave out a most important point. We 
must add the necessity for the child to feel stimulated by interesting 
experiences and to be constructively occupied with satisfying activities. 
He must have an expanding environment and a feeling of being able to 
master this environment. 

The teacher who can establish the suggested kind of classroom 
atmosphere must himself be a disciplined person, but not heavy handed 
or heavy hearted. Life should not be a grim experience for little children 
if we can possibly prevent it. Children need the light touch and the injec- 
tion of humor into their lives. Humor and the spirit of fun do not run 
contrary to the building of self-control. In fact, these attributes foster it 
because the child who .can feel happy and satisfied with his environment 
will be able to develop self-discipline more easily than the one who is 
unhappy and dissatisfied. True, an unhappy child may become quiet and 
withdrawn in tlie classroom, but this is not self-control; this is depression, 
and the child is having no practice in building self-discipline because he 
is not reacting to, or becoming involved with, his environment. 

Are we saying that teachers are expected to be models of behavior 
for their children? Teachers, like parents, are models or examples 
whether they like it or not. 

What is the relationship of lack of self-control or self-discipline to 
mental health? The lack of these qualities causes a child to be disorga- 
nized, often irritated, impatient, or occasionally wildly exuberant. It is 
very easy to m-^ that an individual who responds in these ways has a 
difficult, if not impossible, task of coping with everyday tasks and thus 
develops a poor self-image and a defective ego. He hinders his own 
development and often interferes with others by his erratic behavior and 
excessive need for teacher control and assistance, hlis mental health 
suffers, his learning suffers, and his relationship to peers is at a standstill 
or may even deteriorate. As his peers move ahead of him in self-control, 
they see him as a baby or a nuisance. There is plenty of reason to be con- 
cerned about such a child if the impulsive, or irritable, behavior continues. 

Case Study 

Peter was a bright five-year-old who came to kindergarten with 
the pattern of resisting routine and arguing with adults. No limits had 
ever been set up for his behavior and as a consequence he was very 
confused. He did not know what the teacher expected of him, or 
whether he could count on her for guidance and control. Never 
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having received this at home he could not anticipate such control at 
school. Here, he was confronted with a completely new situation 
and he did not know how to cope with it. 

His anxious, resistant behavior let the experienced teacher 
know that he was looking for help. She told him in a confidential 
talk that she was the boss in the classroom and the children would 
know what to do because she would show them or tell them. His 
anxiety was immediately lessened and the teacher heard him say 
soon after this to another child, "You're not the boss here; Miss S. is 
the boss." 

Knowing the teacher would guide him if necessary, Peter 
relaxed, began to enjoy kindergarten, and let his intelligence shine 
through. He was a creative child, and when he felt secure in the 
knowledge that his teacher would let him know how far he should 
go and would help him maintain control; his hyperactive, irritable 
behavior disappeared. Gradually his self-discipline increased be- 
cause he knew how to handle himself in the kindergarten situation. 

The teacher did not curb his creative, imaginative activity, but 
she did help him grow in self-discipline so that he could play without 
disturbance to others. He became a much happier child when he 
learned the boundaries and felt capable of mastering this new 
experience. 
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The 

Importance 
of 

Achievement 



One of the most difficult tasks for any school system is to enable each 
pupil to feel a sense of achievement. Schools receive pupils of all levels 
of ability, interest, and motivation. It taxes the teacher's ingenuity to 
provide learning situations for each that will build a feeling of real 
accomplishment. 

A feeling of accomplishment is essential, however, not only for the 
pupil's progress but also for his mental health. Nothing dulls motivation 
more quickly than constant failure. Repeated failure and lack of motiva- 
tion tear down the feelings of self-worth. When a pupil reaches the point 
of hopelessness, no learning takes place and ego growth is stunted. 

Perhaps it is unrealistic for schools to expect to help all pupils be 
successful, but it must be attempted, and schools try in many ways to 
achieve this goal. It is only when schools and childten accept individual 
differences, capacities, and interests as inevitable and quite all right that 
this can be accomplished. No matter what teaching methods or materials 
are used, there will be a wide range of achievement because of the factors 
mentioned above. Schools cannot afford to be too rigid in their demands 
or ex[)ectations or pupils will be hurt. 

Since schools reflect the parents of the community, it is necessary 
for the parents to understand these things we are talking about, too. 
There is a happy medium somewhere in the ex[)ectations of parents and 
teachers when children are encouraged to use all their ability but are not 
pressured or discouraged by excessive demands. Somewhere in this 
happy medium lies growth in ego strength and good mental hygiene. 
Children do learn more when adults expect them to learn. The secret lies, 
however, in accepting all visible measures of learning and in encouraging 
the pupil to take the next step. 

Our society demands that children attend school for a prescribed 
number of years, and since this is so, society must provide the kind of 
curriculum that helps children learn the things they are capable of learn- 
ing arid which promotes a positive self-image through achievement. 
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Some may raise the question: "/n vncu^h tor tbo sihoni to bv 
concerned with the chil(l\ aihivvcmcnt^ Ibc >c/kk)/ is not tbo ihild's 
\v/io/e life." No, the school is not the child's whole life, but it is a very 
important part of it -so im|K)rtant that failure in this area can cause seri- 
ous emotional problems for the child. Certainly the child's parents .snd 
their acceptance of his school |>erformance influence the chrld's attitude 
toward himself, but the school can work to modify the parents' attitudes 
through conferences with the teacher, principal, and the school psycholo- 
gist. But this change of attitude is not always accomplished, and the chiid 
needs even more the psychological lift that school can provide. 

Although a feeling of achievement is an essential factor in develop- 
ing a strong self-image, failure can also contribute to ego strength since 
it requires a realistic appraisal of achievements and abilities. It also in- 
volves the feeling of being able to master a task after one has failed. When 
failure means nothing but a disastrous experience to a small child and 
a ho|)eless deflating of ego, it can be extremely harmful. 

Since no one can succeed in all undertakings, learning how to cope 
with and overcome failure becomes an im(X)rtant early lesson. When 
chikiren learn how to handle failure constructively ney will grow in ego 
strength. This is very different from saying that young ildren must have 
the lesson of failure since this is life. The truth is that (hoy are bound to 
mee' with failure at times, and they often need help from adults to move 
away from failure to success or to a modification of their ex|)ectations, 
without being traumatized. A young child, left with failure and without 
the knowledge of how to proceed, may develop feelings of discourage- 
ment and futility that cast a pall over his long years of schooling that lie 
ahead. 

Case Study 

John, a third grade boy who was discovered to be very bright 
through a group intelligence test, was not reading as well as the 
average third grader, and he seemed to dislike school. The teacher 
had told the mother about lohn's reading. From then on the mother 
nagged the boy to read more at home and pushed hi.r: to the |X)int 
of pas^:^e resistance. His reading became worse and he often 
refused to read in the classroom. 

The teacher suggested to the parent that consultation with the 
school psychologist might be helpful. Interviews and tests showed 
that John was intelligent, had good work attack, and had strong 
likes and dislikes in his reading choices. True, he was lagging behind 
what is considered average third grade reading, but not seriously so 
unless one compared his third grade reading score with his intelli- 
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gence quotient. 

The psychologist did not recommend UiJoring (the mothr 's 
desire) or even extra reading assignments. She did suggest to tne 
teacher that the boy Ix? |)ermitted to make his own reading choices 
and thrit most of his reading Ix? done silently. The .iiother was asked 
to stop questioning lohn about his reading and to stop urging him to 
read a certain amount each day. This was im|X)rtant l>ecause lohn's 
assumed lack of interest in reading had been caused by his anger at 
his mother's continual nagging. The mother was ah • to stop all 
talk about reading and even to make no comment when she saw 
lohn beginning to read on his own. 

Gradually lohn read more at school and at home as teacher and 
parent followed the suggestions given by the school psychologist. 
One day near the end of the school year, the mother came by the 
psychologist's offict* to re|X)rt triumphantly, "lohn reads a great deal 
at home now and I never say anything to him even when he puts his 
j'eet on the sofa slip-cover when lying down to read." 

lohn's reading improved steadily and by the following year was 
above the so-called grade norm. Only by gaining the parent's under- 
standing and by her ability to change her attitude toward lohn's 
reading was the school able to help him improve his reading and 
his mental health. He no longer "hated" reading and. consequently, 
no longer "hated" school. He had taken his place in what for him 
was his present life work and was accepted by the others in his class. 
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The School 
as a 

Positive Force 



The main goal of the school is usually stated to be the teaching of those 
skills and abilities that will enable an individual to live in society and to 
be able to cope with life's demands. The school can also be a positive 
force in the mental health of children. 

In the preceding sections of this bulletin, it has been made unques- 
tionably clear how very dependent the elementary child is on the teacher 
for security, learning, and ego growth. In the elementary school the 
teacher-pupil relationship should be a close one. The young child needs 
a strong person as a guide, one who is controlled and disciplined, but 
also warm and supportive. Since the young child's ego is still developing, 
he needs a sensitive authority figure to imitate. 

Young children need to be in a situation where they sense that things 
will go well. They need to be free to pursue their tasks knowing they can 
go to the teacher for needed assistance and that the world around them 
will go smoothly. 

The teacher is not a pal who meets the children on their level. He is 
the teacher, the leader, the voice of authority, the strong one. Although 
not a pal, he is a person who can be counted on and trusted. The child 
must know that the teacher is always "on his side," to help him througn 
difficult lessons and through difficult social situations. The teacher will 
not always "take his side" by approving everything he does, but he will 
be understanding. He will help him or point the way to managing a 
situation. The teacher will not be perfect because that is impossible and 
undesirable. It is good for children to see that adults, too, show emotion. 
They do not feel too guilty then when they feel angry or jealous. If a 
teacher sometimes shows just anger, ar»d is not violent in his reactions, 
it is normal behavior ar ' useful for the children to observe. 

Although the impDrtance of the preschool years in relation to a 
child's mental health and ego development cannot be minimized, we 
still must not overlook the impact of the child's experience in the ele- 
mentary school. All of us v.'ho have worked with elementary pupils know 
that they continue to grow and change for the better when they have 
"good" school experiences. 
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The five "musts" ot mentdl health discussed in tiiis puhlicotion cm 
be stilted and written down mucii easier than they can be supplied to 
each child with whom we work, it is not possible to provide every child 
at all times and in the same degree with this stated list of ingredients tor 
sound mental health. But we must try. Each teacher must go about the 
business in his own way, and if be believes these essential elements are 
imiwrtant lor a" children, be will be helping rhiklren to face life with 
confidence and courage. 
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